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Fpuca TION must be considered 


in peace plans as surely as ammuni- 
tion must be included in war plans 


—Ex-Senator George W. Norris in 
his last speech to Congress, 
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Editorial 


Comment 


Our Program—Good or Poor? 


Tuts humble person was extremely flat- 
tered recently to receive an invitation to 
write an editorial for the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine. He has in the past, when 
the spirit moved him, and the editors 
acquiesced, contributed articles of the 
ordinary garden variety; but this is the 
first time he has ever approached within 
writing distance of the portals of the 
sacred editorial chambers, and that up- 
on invitation. 

But the invitation, tho flattering to my 
vanity, was not without its sting. How 
a man’s reputation continues to plague 
him even after he has reformed! My un- 
savory reputation as a disputatious controvertist had evidently 
reached the ears of our editor, since he tactfully, but pointedly, 
suggested that my contribution be a criticism of the program of 
vocational agriculture in the secondary schools. 


The Need for Critical Evaluation 


J. A. Starrak 


I accept the challenge and its imputations. I believe a critical 
attitude is a healthy one, especially if the criticism is directed 
against the critic’s own behavior. Anyone who loses the power 
of self criticism seems to me to have already begun to slip. Any 
organization that is not critical of itself and its works is thereby 
displaying symptoms of the deadly disease of institutionalism 
and has already begun to die of dry rot. A critical attitude may 
be the outcome of high standards and ideals of performance, and 
of a clear and extended vision of the task to be accomplished, 
and not necessarily be due to habitual irascibility. Personally, 
I am extremely critical of everything I write and do. My teach- 
ing and my writing, my bridge and my golf are never half as 
good as I think they should be. For instance I think this intro- 
duction is terrible. 

Just another little alibi. While in our immediate family of 
agricultural teachers I am quite critical of our program, in 
larger educational circles I am wont to battle valiantly and 
vociferously, if not brilliantly, for our program in vocational 
agriculture and for those engaged in it. 

Probably I possess at least one qualification as a critic of vo- 
cational agriculture. Of late years I have not been as closely 
connected with the program as I used to be, having been drawn 
or pressed into other more general fields in education. Altho 
I have endeavored to keep in close touch with its development, 
I am partially, at least, an outsider and should therefore be 
able to appraise your program with less partiality (if also with 
less information) than if I were wholly absorbed in it. 


Favorable Criticism 


Criticism may be favorable as well as unfavorable, and to 
confound my critics, who may read this, I shall lead off with 
some favorable criticisms. 

First, the program of vocational agriculture in the high school 
is a most important, essential, and urgent one. Agriculture is 
still, and probably will remain, our basic industry. Our national 
welfare and safety depend upon it. To develop, maintain, and 
perpetuate a prosperous, efficient, progressive, agricultural and 
rural life is the great task and mission of agricultural educa- 
tors. The work of no other educational group, except it be the 
teachers of home making, can compare with ours in funda- 
mental importance. 

Second, our current program has already demonstrated its 
essential soundness. It has already amply justified itself to all 
informed and thoughtful leaders of agriculture, business, and 
education. And its potential contribution to agricultural 
progress in this country is much greater than its actual ac- 
complishment to date. Given another 25 years of normal ex- 
pansion and improvement, we will have gone a long way to- 
ward preparing the next generation of farmers to solve their 
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baffling problems and to bring to agriculture and rural life 
the prosperity, efficiency, and the stability which they must 
have if this nation is to remain great. 

Third, the leadership in vocational agriculture is quite gen- 
erally progressive, well-trained, and equipped with large social 
and educational vision. While our leaders are well grounded in 
their specialty, they are not all narrow specialists. Those pos- 
sessing doctorate degrees, and an unusually large percentage do, 
have taken much of their advanced work in the more general 
phases of education, including psychology, philosophy, and 
sociology. I am convinced that no other field in education can 
claim a more enlightened, professional minded, and _pro- 
gressive leadership. 

Fourth, due to this leadership, doubtless, we have succeeded 
in establishing, thru research, a sound foundation for our in- 
structional program. Probably in no other subject matter 
field has so much research of a thoroly functional character on 
the problems of objectives, content, and method been done. 
It is doubtful also that in any other field is there as large a 
percentage of leaders actively engaged in research activities of 
a truly functional character. 

Fifth, the teachers of vocational agriculture in our secondary 
schools are also relatively competent and professional minded. 
The majority of them have had some postgraduate work, and 
many have master’s degrees. Their annual conferences and the 
swiftly changing scene on the agricultural front with which they 
are necessarily in close contact keeps them continually alert 
to the kaleidoscopic nature of contemporary society, especially 
the agricultural industry, and to the consequent exacting de- 
mands of their task. 

Sixth, as a logical outcome of all this, we have gained the 
confidence and support of our adult clientele on the farms, and 
also of the alert business leaders of the town. Probably no other 
part of the school program is scrutinized quite so closely and 
intelligently as is our agricultural instruction, nor so enthusias- 
tically supported. In many communities in this state, and I 
suppose the same is true of other states, departments of agri- 
culture have been introduced into the local high school in order 
to satisfy the insistent demands of the farmers for adult evening 
classes in agriculture. This summer and fall many superintend- 
ents in Iowa were out searching over this and near-by states 
for teachers of vocational agriculture to replace those they had 
lost to the draft or to other types of work. They were doing this 
at the insistent demand of the farmers in their respective com- 
munities as much as to satisfy their own desire to keep this type 
of instruction in their school programs. 


Some Weaknesses of the Program 


Now I have been nice and agreeable about as long as I 
can, and much longer than some of my readers have expected 
me to be. I should, I suppose, stop at this point and leave you 
with a kindly feeling toward me. But if I did, even my hardened 
conscience would trouble me for having told a half-truth. Our 
program is not faultless, as I am sure all of you will agree; 
and many of the weaknesses and deficiencies I see in it stem 
from the fact that it is a school program. In other words, it 
shares with other school subjects, tho perhaps not to the same 
extent, the stultifying effects of institutionalism, a deadly disease 
which threatens and usually infects, to a more or less degree, 
every social institution. 

In our program this is particularly true of the administration 
and supervision, which has the disadvantage of operating at 
long range from a centralized control station in Washington. 
It seems that the more distant the control, the longer and more 
tangled the red tape and the more deadening its effects. This is 
not to be taken as an attack on any individual; it is simply a 
statement of fact and is inherent in the situation no matter who 
constitutes the personnel, altho the character of the latter does 
make considerable difference. Tho well aware of the weaknesses 
resulting from local control of education, I am very much of 
the opinion that the remedy lies in the improvement of this 
local control rather than in substituting for it centralization in 
any state or national government. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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S. S. SUTHERLAND 


Professional 


R. W. GREGORY 


Sears Roebuck Foundation Makes $25,000 
Grant to Vocational Agriculture 


MARK NICHOLS, Secretary of the Agricultural Progress Committee 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VocaTIonaL 
agriculture recent- 
ly received a $25,- 
000 grant from 
Sears Roebuck 
Foundation for the 
year 1943. It is to 
be used to encour- 
age increased food 
production among 
enrollees in all-day 
and day-unit class- 
es. Every state and 
territory having a 
vocational agricul- 
ture program may 
share in the funds. 
This in brief is the story of a project which 
should prove to be a great morale builder, 
and result in much good to the vocational 
agriculture program thruout the United 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

For a number of years several states 
have been the recipients of funds from 
Sears Roebuck in the developing of 
worth-while activities in vocational agri- 
culture. Most of these participating states 
were in the western region with Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Utah, 
Colorado sharing in the funds. Georgia, 
Texas, and Arkansas likewise had such 
programs. 

At the 1942 A.V.A. National Conven- 
tion in Toledo, officials of Sears Roebuck 
Foundation and representatives in agri- 
cultural education discussed the possi- 
bility of a money grant to vocational 
agriculture. At the final business meeting 
of the Agricultural Section it was decided 
that vocational agriculture would accept 
the $25,000 thru the agricultural section 
of A.V.A. and that the newly elected 
president of the Agricultural Section, Mr. 
J. A. Guitteau, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education of Washington, should 
appoint a committee to work out the de- 
tails of the acceptance. 

In compliance with the request made 
at the A.V.A. Agricultural Section meet- 
ing, Mr. Guitteau appointed the follow- 
ing committee which is known as the 
Agricultural Progress Committee of A. V. 
A. to work out the program in connec- 
tion with the $25,000 grant: 

R. A. Manire, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, Texas, representing 
the Southern region. 

H. C. Fetterolf, state supervisor of 
agricultural education, Pennsylvania, 
representing the North Atlantic region. 

F. E. Moore, state director of voca- 
tional education, Iowa, representing the 
Central region. 

Mark Nichols, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, Utah, representing 
the Western region. 

The above committee, with J. A. 
Guitteau as chairman, together with Dr. 


Mark Nichols 


W. T. Spanton and W. A. Ross of the 
U. S. Office of Education who acted in 
advisory capacity, met with Sears Roe- 
buck Foundation representatives in Chi- 
cago on January 25-27, 1943, and set 
up policies and plans for the admini- 
stration of the grant. The check covering 
the entire grant was given to the com- 
mittee at its first session. Mr. E. J. Con- 
don, assistant to the president of Sears 
Roexuck and Company, made it very 
plain to the committee that the money 
was now in its hands; that agricultural 
education was to write its own ticket; and 
that his organization had every faith that 
the national leaders in vocational agri- 
culture would make this small contribu- 
tior: count to the utmost in stimulating 
increased food production. 

On a national basis the funds will be 
disbursed by the national treasurer of 
A.V.A. upon recommendation and au- 
thorization of the Agricultural Progress 
Committee representing the Agricultural 
Section of A.V.A. 

Following are the recommendations of 
the committee concerning the “‘Food for 
Victory” Achievement Awards: 


Purpose 


The funds for 1943 are to be used to 
encourage increased production of those 
farm commodities which have been des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as critical and to stimulate increased at- 
tention to the operation, care, and repair 
of farm machinery. 

Each state may select or determine 
which of the above fields or combinations 
of the above fields will be selected for the 
allocation of the awards since it is recog- 
nized that agricultural conditions in the 
various states vary greatly. The awards 
are, therefore, to be used as a means of 
encouragement and stimulation to great- 
er achievement in the production of 
food, and in the care, repair and opera- 
tion of farm machinery and equipment, 
and in the development of improved farm 
practices. 

All regularly enrolled all-day and day- 
unit students of vocational agriculture in 
the United States, including Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, whose supervised farm prac- 
tice programs are selected from the above 
fields of farming activities, are automati- 
cally considered as participants, either as 
individuals or members of department or 
chapter groups. 


Method of Administration and Distribution 
of Funds 


Not more than $1,500 will be used for 
administrative expenses on the national 
level. The $23,500 will be allocated and 


distributed to the states and territories as 
follows: 


1. Each head state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education will notify Mr. J. A. 
Guitteau of Olympia, Washington, on or 
before March 15, 1943, as to whether his 
state wishes to participate in the grant. 


2. Each participating state or terri- 
tory will be alloted a minimum of $150. 


3. The total of all minimum allotments 
of $150 each made to each participating 
state or territory will be added together 
and this sum subtracted from the total of 
$23,500. This unallotted balance will be 
allocated among all participating states 
or territories on the basis of the ratio 
that each state or territory bears to the 
total enrollments in all-day and day-unit 
classes of all the participating states and 
territories. 


4. The enrollments in all-day and day- 
unit classes used in this calculation shall 
be those included in the annual statistical 
report made by the several states and 
territories to the U. S. Office of Education 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. 


5. The minimum amount of funds al- 
lotted to each state or territory varies from 
$162.87 to $1,789.28 according to the 
above mentioned formula. 


6. Upon receiving the funds in any 
state, the head supervisor will have the 
responsibility of seeing that they are de- 
posited and properly safe-guarded until 
the awards are made within the state. 


Administration of the Program Within 
the State 


The head state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education or persons designated by 
him will be responsible for administering 
the program within the state or territory. 

In promoting this program, good soil 
conservation practices should be em- 
phasized. 

The state may make awards either to 
outstanding individuals or to vocational 
agriculture groups or to any combination 
of the two. 

In making awards, the accomplish- 
ments of individuals or members of de- 
partment or chapter groups may be de- 
termined either by the productive market 
value of the farm commodities produced, 
increased value of farm machinery re- 
paired, or by a point system devised in 
such a manner as to emphasize the im- 
portance of the commodities produced 
or machinery repaired in terms of the 
war effort. Various types of point systems 
for scoring or evaluating the program 
have been successfully used by several 
states. 

It is recommended that awards be 
made in the form of high-quality live- 
stock, poultry, seed, tools, farm ma- 
chinery, farm equipment, or fertilizer, 
in preference to cash. 


Report of Accomplishments 


‘A final report of accomplishments will 
be made in duplicate to Mr. J. A. Guit- 
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The Farm Labor Situation in Ohio 


RAY FIFE, Teacher Education, Columbus, Ohio 


Ar THE time 
when this article 
is being written, 
much of the 1943 
season is ahead of 
us. However, we 
have had sufficient 
experience with the 
farm labor prob- 
lem in 1942 and 
the early months 
of 1943 to know 
that Ohio high- 
school students can 
provide invaluable 
assistance if their services are utilized 
properly. 


Labor Problem Serious 


Ray Fife 


Ohio’s farm labor problems are serious, 
and a complete solution is not yet in sight. 
Ohio ranks second in the United States 
in industrial war production with the 
accompanying migration of farm workers 
to industry. The state ranks first in the 
production of vegetables under glass, 
fifth in the United States in the produc- 
tion of canning crops, and high in the pro- 
duction of fresh vegetables for direct con- 
sumption. These crops along with fru ts 
and sugar beets require a large number 
of seasonal workers. In addition the dairy 
industry requires year around labor while 
general farming needs labor with a wide 
range of abilities. In several counties, de- 
voted almost entirely to general farming, 
careful surveys indicate that the demand 
for non-farm high-school labor has in- 
creased 43 percent over 1942. In addition 
to the normal demand for spring labor 
in 1943, thousands of acres of corn 
and soybeans from the previous season 
remained to be harvested and high school 
students have harvested much of this 
crop. Where high schools reorganized 
their schedules so as to release needed 
students earlier in the day, a large per- 


teau, Olympia, Washington, not later 
than February 1, 1944. These reports will 
be summarized, compiled, and sent to 
representatives of the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation by February 15, 1944. At- 
tention is directed to the importance of 
each state’s sending in one outstanding 
human interest story along with the regu- 
lar accomplishment report. Pictures of 
outstanding activities may be submitted 
with the report. 


A Genuine Opportunity 


The 1943 Sears Roebuck Foundation 
grant offers a fine opportunity for voca- 
tional agricultural teachers to obtain 
added interest in the production of food 
in the war effort. It is hoped by the 
committee members that every state and 
territory will use the funds this year and 
make them serve as a means for promot- 
ing and stimulating greater efficiency and 
achievement in agricultural production. 

Our Nation is calling for increased 
effort on the farm front, and these funds 
should provide added impetus to this im- 
portant call. A wise and judicious use of 
these funds this year may make for great- 
er and continuing opportunity in years 
to come. 


centage of the students have been retained 
in school. When no attempt was made by 
local school officials to meet the prob- 
lems, then the percentage of absence has 
been very heavy. Where the demand for 
both farm and non-farm high school labor 
extends from approximately March 10th 
to November Ist or later, it is important 
that state, county, and local school offi- 
cials work out co-operative arrangements 
with food production committees so that 
the education of high-school youth will 
not suffer too seriously. 

While the labor situation is serious 
there is no need for panic. Some schools 
have dismissed seniors prior to the close 
of the school year when it was not neces- 
sary. In one Ohio county, a careful per- 
sonal survey by local principals and the 
county attendance officer indicates that 
approximately 25 percent of the ab- 
sences are not necessary. The farm labor 
situation has provided an avenue of 
escape for parents and youth who are not 
interested in education. In Ohio it has 
proved to be more satisfactory from the 
standpoint of both farm work and stu- 
dent health if needed students are re- 
leased early in each school day rather 
than excused for one or two days per 
week. Our leading county superintend- 
ents of schools are emphatic in their opin- 
ion that school people should take the in- 
itiative and prepare plans which will aid 
the labor situation without too pro- 
nounced sacrifices educationally. 


Material Available 


In general the plan of analyzing needs 
for non-farm high school labor as de- 
scribed in Mimeo No. 1, The Employ- 
ment of Student Labor on Farms in 
Ohio, Dept. of Agricultural Education, 
O. S. U. has been very beneficial. First it 
called attention to the availability of 
non-farm high school youth for farm 
labor; second, it created a more tolerant 
and favorable attitude toward the use of 
such labor; third, it provided a basis for 
selection, training and placement based 
upon the opinions of farmers themselves ; 
and fourth, it stimulated farmers to dis- 
cuss other means of solving their labor 
problems locally by exchanging labor 
and making wider use of labor saving ma- 
chinery already available in the com- 
munity. 

Mimeo No. 2, The Employment of 
Student Labor on Farms in Ohio, which 
deals with training non-farm youth, has 
needed considerable adaptation for use in 
individual communit es, as was expected. 
When the labor demand has been acute 
there has been almost no attempt at 
screening or selection of students except 
for work on individual farms. Careful 
local surveys indicate that village non- 
farm high-school boys in most part al- 
ready have had experience in milking, 
driving teams and tractors, and similar 
skills. Generally in towns of 2,500 popu- 
lation and larger, training in the pre- 
ceding skills is needed. In many such 
towns in Ohio, however, the demands of 
industry and business are so strong that 
comparatively few students are available. 
Several high-school work crews have been 
employed in pruning commercial or- 
chards. This work required careful train- 
ing and follow-up but it has been more 
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satisfactory than expected. Both non-farm 
students and students not enrolled in 
vocational agriculture need training in 
servicing farm machinery including, of 
course, lubrication and maintaining parts 
in proper adjustment. 


Surveys Needed 


There has been an inclination on the 
part of some local school officials and 
teachers of vocational agriculture to make 
a careful analysis of the skills and abilities 
of high-school students without making a 
previous or parallel survey of labor needs 
in the community. This has been proved 
to be a serious mistake. The entire pro- 
gram should be built upon a careful local 
survey. This survey will be more satis- 
factory if it is made in co-operation with a 
local farm community, even tho the teach- 
er performs the actual work. In the sur- 
vey particular attention needs to be given 
to special crops which will require the 
importation of labor, crops which are 
highly perishable, and peculiar condi- 
tions which require prompt harvesting of 
some crops. For example one teacher 
states that practically all corn in his com- 
munity is grown on “‘bottom land,” hence 
it must be harvested promptly to avoid 
autumn floods. 

There has been some neglect in secur- 
ing the consent of parents for non-farm 
students to work on farms. Experience 
has indicated that unless student work _ 
crews are carefully supervised it is more 
satisfactory to organize boys in smaller 
groups. The principal dissatisfaction on 
the part of farmers this year has resulted 
from the assignment of large groups with- 
out adequate supervision. 


Co-operative Program 


While some work camps for non-farm 
youth have been conducted in the state, 
our experience with them has not been 
sufficiently extensive to make recom- 
mendations for improvement. Under the 
co-operative agreement between the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and the 
State Department of Education in Ohio, 
teachers of vocational agriculture will 
have no responsibility for such camps ex- 
cept as there may be some special local 
arrangements. The state is very fortunate 
in having a functioning State Food Pro- 
duction Committee with representatives 
from the Farm Bureau, Grange, AAA, 
FSA, USES, Agricultural Extension and 
the State Department of Education. The 
Assistant State Director of Education and 
the State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture. are members of this State Com- 
mittee. The President of the State Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Master of the 
State Grange act as co-chairmen. 

The various agencies have co-operated 
well in helping local communities to help 
themselves. So far as vocational agricul- 
ture is concerned with farm labor, the 
teacher is the key to the situation. If he 
does not assume his obligations, then 
supervisors and teacher-trainers are help- 
less. Food must be produced. Labor must 
be made available to produce it. The 
major portion of such labor will be made 
available within local communities and 
not from a government bureau. It would 
be a severe indictment of vocational 
agriculture if it were necessary to employ 
some one else within the local community 
to perform work which should be one of 
the primary responsibilities of the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher. 
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Methods 


G. P. DEYOE 


Methods and Measurements in Farm 
Planning and Swine Production 


J. 1. THOMPSON, Livestock Specialist, San Luis Obispo, California 


On E of the chief aims of vocational agri- 
culture is to assist boys who wish to farm 
to become well established in farming, 
and to give them the sound training and 
work experiences that will make their 
chances of succeeding very good. To in- 
duce the boy or his parents, or both, to 
have him carry the project or combina- 
tions of projects that will best accomplish 
this is not always easy, at least in Cali- 
fornia. 


Farm Planning Is Emphasized 


In order to furnish needed but often 
unavailable data on which to base such 
conclusions, we are giving some attention 
in our vocational agricultural program 
to what we call “Farm Planning.” The 
things that we are attempting here are 
much more elementary than those things 
generally discussed by adults under the 
title of ““Land-Use Planning.” Here are 
some of the conditions that exist in this 
state: 

1. One crop, often a specialty, is the 
rule on a large number of ranches in 
California. We believe that in many 
instances more diversity is needed. 

2. Sometimes when more diversity is 
attempted, the enterprises that are added 
do not fit together economically. One 
too common error is that of adding 
variety which adds still more to the seri- 
ous peak labor load, which in August and 
September often requires as many as 
150,000 itinerant laborers. 

3. We have quite a number of large 
ranches, some of which were inherited 
and many of which were purchased with 
money accumulated outside of agricul- 
ture. 

4. We also have a considerable number 
of very small farms, many of which are 
too small to provide a family with a fair 
income. 

5. Acreage is often not an indication of 
income. A 2,000-acre dry-land wheat 
ranch may yield no more net income 
than a three-acre flower seed farm. 

Because of all of these variations and 
many others, we have not attempted 
to have the agricultural teachers follow 
a very definite pattern in farm planning. 
There is no such thing as a typical farm 
or ranch in this state. 


Two Farms Are Compared 


We have suggested that teachers select 
(in their district) two farms, somewhat 
similar in size and in the main enterprise. 
These are likely to be dairy farms for 
those students primarily interested in 
dairying. We prefer that these be as near 
family size as they can find; that is, ap- 
parently capable of properly supporting 
a man, wife, and three children. 

Considering previous studies and real- 


izing that acreage is not necessarily an 
indicator, we have used $1,500 to $1,700 
labor income as the amount that seems 
necessary for most families, altho many 
seem to get along nicely on much less. So 
far, the surveys indicate that at price 
levels of recent years, an investment of 
$10,000 to $15,000 is the minimum that 
can reasonably be expected to yield such 
an income. 

Then we ask the agricultural teacher 
to study the two farms he has selected, 
with the junior and senior students who 
are interested. They make a map of each, 
showing the acres in each crop, orchard, 
vineyard, pasture, etc., indicate the kind 
and amount of livestock, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc., and then they compare the 
two. Why the comparison? We believe 
it is easier for boys to see differences be- 
tween comparable things. (We do this in 
livestock judging; instead of using one 
cow and comparing her with an imagi- 
nary ideal chart, we compare two or more 
cows as to type, conformation, udders, 
etc.) Several of our teachers have already 
found a considerable difference in the 
labor income of two different farms of 
about the same size, when the number 
of cows was about the same. Some of this 
was due to managerial ability, some to 
the producing ability of the cows, and 
in several cases to the different acreages 
devoted to pasture or hay or grain or 
some cash crop. 

This same procedure is followed with 
as many types of farms or enterprises 
as are of major interest to most of the 
students. After the above surveys have 
been completed they try to figure out 
what changes, if any, might be made on a 
particular farm to increase the labor in- 
come, and what such changes would cost, 
always keeping in mind that the fertility 
of the soil must be maintained or in- 
creased. 

Unless the owner asks for the results of 
their study, no attempt is made to get 
him to carry out any of these conclusions; 
but many young-farmer groups, that, 
make similar studies actually make some 
or all of the purposed shifts, and later 
on report what the results are. In this 
State, young-farmer groups (composed of 
young men generally from 18 to 25 years 
of age) are organized under the direction 
of the agriculture teacher. 


Data Useful in Teaching 


Many teachers tell us that the material 
gathered in this way is the best teaching 
material they have. Why do we think 
this is important? If a project is planned 
so that it can be de eloped into a major 
enterprise, we believe that it will be 
expanded much more sensibly than if, 
like Topsy, it just grows. All of this may 
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not be discussed with the freshman, but 
if the teacher has found thru his farm- 
planning studies that in his area one- 
half acre of ladino or alfalfa pasture and 
one ton of grain is needed for each sow 
and her litter, he gets most of his projects 
of this type started on the farms where 
they can expand as they should; in other 
words, they fit. 

This sort of thing might not be of much 
importance in areas that show a marked 
uniformity and standardization. But in 
this state where even the soil often varies 
enormously on the same farm or between 
two adjoining farms, patterns are seldom 
found; they must be produced. 

Most producers in this state like to do 
things on a large scale. Again using hogs 
as an example, while we produce not 
over 40 percent of the pork we consume, 
we have what may be the largest plant in 
the country, where 1,000 or more pigs 
are produced and marketed every week 
of the year, generally 50 to 60 thousand 
annually. Quite a few outfits plan hog 
set-ups of from 200 to 500 brood sows. 
Some of these have been started where 
they did not raise an acre of grain, and in 
most cases they did not last long. 

We believe that if our agricultural 
teachers know enough about the various 
sized units that seem to fit together well 
on particular farms they will do a better 
job of instructing youngsters as to what 
some of these limitations are. 

I have used as illustrations only dairy 
cows and hogs. When you are reminded 
that there are 230 different products that 
are regularly produced commercially in 
this state, I think it is evident that there 
are a lot of patterns to produce and that 
each of these patterns can contain a lot 
of different varieties. 

In normal years, quite a few senior 
boys and even more young farmers hope 
to buy or rent a farm. The more data we 
can collect on family-sized units, the 
more definite is the information that can 
be passed along to them as to the amount 
of credit and cash that they will need in 
order to get soundly established. As indi- 
cated above, conditions vary so much in 
this state, that we have not yet found, 
and doubt if we will find, that many of 
the plans of one small area can be trans- 
posed to very many, or any, other areas. 

Most of this farm planning seems to be 
an individual farm proposition. Quite a 
lot of land in this state is irrigated. Much 
of it must be contoured, or leveled and 
contoured before it can be irrigated. This 
often costs a considerable amount; and 
the wells, pumps, engines or motors, and 
ditches or pipe lines add up to plenty 
more. This, plus the fact that much of the 
farming is done with tractors and tractor- 
drawn equipment, means that the in- 
vestment in equipment alone totals a lot. 

The data that are being collected thru 
farm planning on what seems to be ade- 
quate and properly related equipment 
for a definite acreage of crops, trees, or 
vines will have a lot of value. We believe 
that these lists can and will be the de- 
termining factor as to what a young farm- 
er will buy, rather than the persuasive- 
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ness of the salesman for the equipment 
concern. 

We try to hold the survey to the small- 
est number of necessary items that we can. 
We seldom try very hard to get the labor 
income figures from the owner. If he gives 
us the acreage, his average yields, the 
amount of hired help, a list of the equip- 
ment, perhaps its cost when new, we can 
generally complete it. Then we use going 
prices or five or ten-year average prices 
for that area to determine income and we 
seldom inquire whether or not the place is 
free from debt. We do often ask what 
forms of credit the owner finds most help- 
ful, and we usually ask him what he 
thinks is a reasonable value of his farm or 
ranch per acre. 

Just now increased food production is 
taking about 90 percent of our time, but 
we hope that when this does not take so 
mucheffort we can resume our farm plan- 
ning studies, for we are concerned with 
what the picture will be after the warends. 

To quote from the minutes of the 
Commonwealth Club, “We are sure that 
there will then be a huge back-to-the- 
land movement. Will our returning 
soldiers and war industry workers simply 
swell the supply of migratory workers, 
badly needed by many outfits for a short 
period, but not permanently for 10 or 11 
or 12 months of the year; or will those 
who are qualified farmers find oppor- 
tunities to operate farms of their own?” 
Quite a percentage must be properly lo- 
cated, if utter chaos is to be avoided. 


Evaluating Efficiency in Swine Production 


Another method that we have set up 
and used quite satisfactorily has to do 
with measuring the feed required to take 
market hogs from weaning, or about 40 
pounds weight, to market weight or about 
210 pounds. The procedure was to collect 
data, such as the beginning and final 
weight of the pigs, the number, approxi- 
mate age, and a complete, detailed list of 
the pounds of feed used, plus the number 
of days, if any, of pasture used and the 
kind. The various feeds are reduced to a 
common denominator on the basis of 
their digestible nutrients and this final 
total is expressed as pounds of feed. 
The average of all these is used as the 
goal that must be exceeded if the feeding 
is to be considered efficient. 

Most chapters use these summaries as 
guides to indicate to their students what 
kind of a performance is expected. One 
of the very interesting indications already 
evident from these summaries is that 
some areas regularly produce feed (both 
pasture and grain) that has quite a little 
higher feeding value than the feeds grown 
in most of the other areas. 

We are slowly getting quite a number 
of schools started on another method, 
namely, weighing some litters of pigs at 
birth, and all of them at weaning or 56 
days of age, in order to have one definite 
yardstick for measuring the rate of growth 
of pigs from birth to market time. Several 
swine registry associations have estab- 
lished Advance Registry lists on this same 
basis. It has been definitely established 
that in at least 90 percent of the cases the 
heaviest litter of pigs at weaning time 
will reach market weight the quickest, 
and on the least feed. 

If there is little difference in the indi- 
viduality of two gilts, one from a litter of 
eight that weighs 340 pounds at weaning 
and the other from the same sized litter 
that weighs only 300 pounds, the one 
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Future Farmers and Future Homemakers 
Co-operate at Largo, Fiorida 


E. W. GARRIS, Teacher Education, Gainesville, Florida 


Tue high-school boys and girls in Largo 
have been demonstrating the principles 
of co-operation. The co-operative educa- 
tional program at school is a joint one 
developed by Mr. G. C. Howell, teacher 
of agriculture, and Mrs. F. R. Yearwood, 
teacher of home economics. 

The first step in making the joint edu- 
cational program was to get a Progress 
and Achievement Survey from each farm 
family. A summary of the survey indi- 
cated the most important problems of 
the community. The social and recrea- 
tional problems as well as the agricul- 
tural problems were considered in mak- 
ing the joint program. The boys and the 
girls assisted in making and in summar- 
izing the surveys. 


Co-operative Activities 


The following examples will give a 
picture of a few of the co-operative ex- 
periences. The Future Farmers decided 
to have a parent-and-son banquet. It 
was voted at one of the meetings to ask 
the girls to assist them. A joint committee 
was appointed to plan the menu for the 
banquet. The boys were familiar with 
available food products from their super- 
vised farming programs, and the girls 
knew the food and the vitamin value of 
each food product. The girls also knew 


Riise 


the amount of food necessary to serve a 
given number of people. The Future 
Home Makers agreed to make the place 
cards and the nut baskets, and to cook 
and serve the meal. Jointly the girls and 
the boys decorated the banquet hall, 
prepared the food for cooking, and 
washed the dishes. 

With the facts secured from the Prog- 
ress and Achievement Surveys the teach- 
ers saw that food production and con- 
servation was one of their big’ problems. 
They put the following plan into opera- 
tion: 

1. A food program was designed for 
each farm family that was represented by 
a boy and/or by a girl. 

2. By exchanging classes Mr. Howell 
taught the girls how to produce vegeta- 
bles and poultry. 

3. The boys and the girls were asked to 
collect all available glass jars for use in 
canning fruits and vegetables. 

4. They were taught jointly how to can 
fruits and vegetables that were produced 
on the land laboratory or as a surplus at 
home. More than 1,000 quarts were actu- 
ally canned by them during the school 
year 1941-1942. 

5. The boys were taught how to kill 
and butcher a beef animal. Both the boys 
and the girls were then taught how to can 
the meat. 


a 


The Teacher of Agriculture and the Teacher of Home Economics Visit a 
Brother and Sister Project 


from the heavier litter should be kept. 
This is just one method of finding useful 
ways and means to help measure the 
efficiency of meat animals for production. 

Something must be found that will 
lead to a wiser selection of meat animals 
for the breeding herd, just as the Babcock 
test and scales have benefited dairying, 
and the stop w tch the breeding and 
selection of race horses. 

Ours is only a small beginning, we hope 
to progress much further and faster in the 
near future or at least as soon as the 
interference of Schicklgruber and Tojo 
are cleared out of the path. 


- The girls wanted to construct an addi- 
tion to the home economics building— 
one room to be used for social and recre- 
ational purposes and two kitchens. The 
boys gave several money-making types of 
entertainment and raised the needed 
funds. The boys also grew ornamental 
plants to use in landscaping the grounds 
around the home economics building. 
The girls painted the inside of the recrea- 
tional hall and renovated furniture for it. 


Brother and Sister Projects 


Mr. Howell and Mrs. Yearwood have 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Wartime Adjustments in Agricultural 
Education 
MARVIN J. NICOL, Teacher, Marengo, Illinois 


Tue Community High School at Ma- 
rengo, Illinois, is situated in the heart of a 
prolific milk-producing area supplying 
fluid milk to the Chicago milk shed. With 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, the citizens of the community 
unanimously pledged themselves to the 
patriotic duty of increasing food products 
for the United States and Allies. 

Since December 7, 1941, the local 
board of education, the high school ad- 
ministrator, and the vocational agricul- 
ture instructor have been mindful of the 
adjustments which must necessarily be 
made to meet the ever-changing demands 
of a country at war. These adjustments 
have been made in the interests of in- 
creased farm production with less labor 
and equipment available. 


Farm Labor 


The first major problem which faced 
the school shortly following Pearl Harbor 
was the farm labor situation. Draft calls 
and enlistments were collecting their toll. 
The first popular impulse of a number of 
the people in the community was to 
shorten the school year. However, the 
board of education, principal, and faculty 
quietly went to work to study the situa- 
tion. 

After a careful survey of several weeks 
duration, the board of education and 
faculty jointly made the recommendation 
that they “‘did not think it to the best 
interests of the school to curtail the edu- 
cation of the student body or to shorten 
the school year when the services of only 
a limited number were actually required 
for the emergency.” In view of the fact 
that there were some situations where 
exceptions occurred, new provisions were 
made whereby more extensive and liberal 
excuses were granted. However, the re- 
sponsibility of student attendance as a 
contribution to the war effort by those 
not needed at home was emphasized by 
all faculty members. 


Students Plan to Work on Farms 


The special responsibility of supplying 
workers from the high school to the farms 
of the local community was accepted by 
the school. A student survey was con- 
ducted to determine the available stu- 
dents for farm work, the period during 
which the student would be available, 
and the type of work he was trained to do. 

A special student bureau was set up in 
which all of these registration blanks 
were classified according to type of work 
and availability. Thru satisfactory public- 
ity by students, the local newspaper, and 
various community agencies, the farmers 
as well as the small local industries and 
enterprises could determine what labor 
was available to them by getting in touch 


with the local student agencies. To date, 
approximately 40 satisfactory contacts 
have been made between employer and 
student employee. 

Altho the student body, for the most 
part, may be classified as rural, there 
are a few town boys who have had 
limited agricultural experiences and 
training who have indicated their in- 
tention and desire in the student survey 
to serve on farms. Provisions have been 
made for these students. 

Arrangements have been made to have 
these students accompany members of 
the various regular vocational classes to 
their home farms for overnight visits and 
to participate in the various operations 
and practices until suitable proficiency is 
demonstrated. Furthermore, individual- 
ized elementary instruction is being of- 
fered to these town boys by the agricul- 
ture instructor. The classroom instruction 
is being integrated with the actual work 
experience. 


Dairy Herd Improvement 


In the Agriculture Department there 
have been man” adjustments made dur- 
ing the past 18 months. With “Food for 
Victory” the hue and cry and a seven 
percent increase in milk production re- 
quested by the AAA committee, the 
all-day students set about to see what they 
could do in a practical way. These stu- 
dents recognized that dairy herd im- 
provement work was an ideal contribu- 
tion to increased production. 


With local herd testers being drafted 


every day, these students organized and 
carried to completion their own Junior 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association. 
All members of the all-day classes carried 
on a complete program on the home farm, 
and a numbér of additional farmers who 
were being hampered because of a scarci- 
ty of regularly qualified testers were in- 
cluded in this program. 

No charge was made for any of the 
service, the expense being absorbed by 
the local agriculture department. The 
plan carried out was the same as a full- 
fledged adult dairy herd improvement 
association. The milk from each cow was 
weighed and butterfat tests run each 
month. On the basis of this information, 
the value of the product was calculated 
and checked against feed, labor, and 
other costs to determine profit or loss. 
With feeds available and production as a 
basis, rations were worked out and feed- 
ing recommendations were made. 

There has been 100 percent participa- 
tion in the program by 48 class members, 
and 37 co-operating farmers during the 
past 16 months. The program has re- 
sulted in the disposal of approximately 
three percent of the cows which on test 
proved to be unprofitable. The best fea- 


ture of the program is an estimated 10 
percent increase in milk production with 
less than a two percent increase in the 
number of cows. 

The stress of wartime production de- 
mands has had a stimulating, rather than 
retarding effect upon the progress and 
growth of the Marengo 400 Club. This 
club was organized approximately 18 
months before the war and has as its 
primary objective the establishment of 
dairy herds with a minimum of 400 
pounds of butterfat from twice daily milk- 
ing for 305 days. The basis for this pro- 
gram was the purchase of calves from 
dams with records of a minimum of 
400 pounds on the above basis and 
“proved sires” or sires with dams making 
a minimum record of 500 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Since the war this organization has in- 
creased from 35 calves to 52 calves of the 
above qualification. Many of the first 
calves purchased in this organization are 
now in production and are living up to 
expected production. A number of the 
boys are definitely on the way to a com- 
plete dairy program of high caliber. As 
a local enthusiast put it: ““With only con- 
servative progress within this group, in 
three or four years, these boys will own 
one-half of the highest producing cows in 
our county.” 


Other Wartime Changes 


During the past year, 90 percent of the 
vocational agriculture students have in- 
creased their productive project enter- 
prises 40 percent. Of this number, 36 per- 
cent have shown an increase of 100 per- 
cent or greater. The increased units have 
been designated as “victory units’ and 
are restricted to the “Food for Victory” 
program. 

The Marengo Future Farmer Chap- 
ter assisted in two local scrap and salvage 
drives. Pledge cards on which the donors 
listed amounts and kind of scrap were 
distributed in the community. The date 
of the pick-up was designated and the 
chapter members along with other stu- 
dents and the local businessmen picked 
up the scrap. The total scrap collected 
reached an unbelievable total of 205 tons. 
Chapter members served as township 
chairmen and the chapter advisor as gen- 
eral chairman of the drive. 

Local F.F.A. chapter members have 
also been conscientiously contributing to 
the purchase of stamps and bonds which 
at the present time exceed $3,000 for the 
student body. 


Adults Participate 


Adult agricultural demands by patrons 
in the district have increased with the 
wartime emergency. Personal calls in the 
department and services rendered have 
more than doubled over former years. 
During the past winter two OSYA 
courses in dairy production were con- 
ducted by the local department. Prac- 
tices affecting economical production of 
milk under wartime conditions were dis- 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Program Academic 


The few adverse criticisms which might 
legitimately be made of our program in- 
clude the following. First, I believe the 
program is still quite academic and book- 
ish; it is still too mucha class room sub- 
ject, and subject to the not always salu- 
tary influence of traditional educational 
philosophy and practices. This is prob- 
ably not due so much to the inadequacy 
of the teacher or the program, as to the 
failure of the local school superintendent 
or principal to appreciate the unique na- 
ture and significance of the program and 
the part it should play in the active life 
of the community. 


Poorly Supervised Practice Programs 


Second, because the above accusation 
is at least partially true, supervised farm 
practice programs are too. often non- 
existent except in the reports submitted 
to the state supervisor. Of course, all 
teachers may have one or two supervised 
farming practice projects to which they 
can point with pride, and a few teachers 
may have several, but I am personally 
convinced from my own observations and 
from confessions of teachers themselves 
that a serious discrepancy exists between 
the state reports on supervised practice 
and the actual supervised programs in 


cussed. Many adjustments have been 
made as a result of this instruction and 
the instructor will be in demand to fol- 
low and supervise these practices thru 
the summer. 

An OSYA course in farm carpentry is 
being conducted by the local vocational 
shop instructor. This course has proved 
more popular during the war year than it 
has been in any previous year. Farm boys 
in the vocational shop have supplemented 
shop-made equipment for vital materials 
which they have been unable to pur- 
chase. Among the farm equipment which 
has been constructed are trailers, hay- 
racks, reconstructed running gears, poul- 
try feeders, brooder houses and brooders, 
hog houses, hog feeders, etc. Much equip- 
ment has been repaired to serve for the 
duration. 

Vocational agricultural curricula 
changes are placing emphasis on in- 
creased production of milk, pork, poultry, 
and eggs. The situation is being used as 
an incentive to increase crop yields thru 
a sound non-depleting cropping system. 
Conformation to the provisions and 
recommendations of AAA are encour- 
aged. In farm management the changes 
in marketing situations brought about 
by war conditions are watched closely. 
The planning for present and future home 
farm operations is based upon govern- 
ment recommendations and efficiency of 
management and operation. 

It is the personal opinion of the writer 
that the full flow of collective energy from 
vocational agriculture teachers in their 
comprehensive wartime agricultural edu- 
cation programs will not go unheeded 
when the war has been won. When the 
contributions are weighed in the balance, 
the reward will be a more wholesome 
public respect for a program which shall 
continue to prosper. 


existence on the home farms. If I am 
seriously wrong on this, I would welcome 
evidence to the contrary for it is a matter 
of major concern to me, as it should be to 
all involved. Aside from the moral impli- 
cations of the discrepancy referred to, 
our program cannot attain its maximum 
efficiency unless the supervised farm 
practice is real and genuine, rather than 
imaginary and deceptive. 


Reach Too Few Students 


Third, in Iowa, and I suspect in other 
states where large numbers of small high 
schools abound, our program in agricul- 
ture is failing to reach all or even a ma- 
jority of our farm youth. While the exist- 
ence of these small school units cannot, 
of course, be charged against our pro- 
gram, it is still true that these small high 
schools are the ones which should offer 
vocational education in agriculture since 
it is in them that so large a proportion of 
our farm youth receive all their formal 
education. This is particularly true of the 
50 percent destined to be farmers. These 
schools cannot meet the regulations gov- 
erning the current program in vocational 
agriculture, and hence their students are 
deprived of its benefits. Of the 921 high 
schools in Iowa, probably over 800 are 
attended by substantial members of farm 
youth. At no time have there been more 
than 200 schools with departments of 
vocational agriculture. The few large 
urban school systems do not feel the 
need for it, while the 460 odd with 75 or 
less students enrolled in the four high- 
school grades, are not able to meet the 
standard requirements in enrollment and 
equipment. 

Fourth, the accusation we have made 
that the program is still too academic 
and bookish involves a considerable num- 
ber of different but closely related items. 
I choose to mention at this time as being 
quite fundamental, first, our quite gen- 
eral failure to develop in students the 
habit and ability of close sound thinking, 
and second, the common use of competi- 
tion as a motivating principle. Of course 
we are no worse in these two respects 
than are the teachers of other subjects, 
and perhaps not as bad, but that does 
not excuse us. 


Not Enough Emphasis on Systematic 
Thinking 


Perhaps a little elucidation of each of 
these points might be in order. I believe 
that our teachers do make frequent use of 
problematic situations of a sort in their 
teaching, and of course this is imperative 
if we are to give our student practice in 
thinking. But it is not enough. The quality 
of the problems employed and the man- 
ner in which the students are led to think 
their way thru to correct solutions are the 
really important factors which determine 
the quality and amount of the thinking 
done by both teacher and the students. 
On the basis of observation of actual 
teaching situations I am forced to the 
conclusion that far too often the quality 
of the thinking permitted is pretty 
“sloppy.”’ Even tho the correct solutions 
may often be reached, due either to 
chance or to the advance information 
possessed by the instructor, it is clear that 
arriving at correct solutions by wrong 
methods will not provide the consistent 
practice in close critical thought which 
is necessary to develop the habit and 
ability of sound thinking in students. 
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Too Much Emphasis on Competition 


The other point, that of the use of 
competition, is equally as fundamental. 
It has become crystal clear to this writer 
that co-operation between individuals, 
groups, and nations rather than competi- 
tion must be the keynote of the future, if 
permanent progress toward a peaceful, 
well-ordered and just social order is to be 
achieved. This is particularly true con- 
cerning the future of agriculture and of 
rural life. I believe that there is abundant 
evidence in modern psychology, that hu- 
man beings have capacity for, and re- 
ceive satisfaction from, both co-operation 
and competition. But expression is one of 
the fundamental laws of growth, and we 
must admit that in our schools, and in 
many other agencies which attempt to 
work with children and youth, a great 
deal of opportunity and encouragement 
has been given for the expression of com- 
petition and very little for co-opera- 
tion. 

We give lip service to co-operation, be- 
cause anybody above the level of a moron 
can appreciate the basic necessity for 
it, but we rarely provide opportunity for 
actual wholehearted participation in co- 
operative activity. This, in spite of all we 
say about learning by doing. I have in 
my files an interesting exhibit of an- 
nouncements of competitions in which 
valuable prizes were offered for the best 
speeches and articles on co-operation, 
peace, and more paradoxical still, on 
“Christ, the Prince of Peace.” Competi- 
tions bring anything but peace and good 
will and might therefore be said to be 
definitely anti-Christian. 

The.weakest point in the whole Future 
Farmer program is to be found in the 
emphasis it places upon state and national 
competitions. By so doing it is teaming 
up with the rest of the school in the un- 
holy but powerful combinations of ad- 
vertising agencies, with their subsidiaries, 
the press, and the cinema, so-called “‘serv- 
ice clubs,” and “public spirited, self- 
made” individuals whose competitive 
ability enabled them to compete suc- 
cessfully against their less able, but prob- 
ably more honest brethren, in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth and _ influence. 
These have all been guilty of fostering 
in our brightest youth, thru their high 
powered appeals to the competitive and 
acquisitive “instincts,” materialistic mo- 
tives and ideals that will totally unfit them 
for leadership in a future which must be 
largely co-operative if civilization is to 
survive. 

It is-my humble and very earnest 
opinion that this emphasis upon com- 
petition, self-advancement, and material 
acquisition to the neglect of the opposite 
virtues of co-operation, social sensitivity, 
and altruism, which are the basic princi- 
ples of both democracy and the Christian 
religion, assumes the proportions of a 
major sin. The hour is late, but perhaps 
not too late for educators to repent and 
begin to lay the sound foundations for a 
better world. Either a better or a worse 
one is right now in the making. An agri- 
cultural leader of whom we might well 
be proud, Henry A. Wallace, has said 
that the barest quarter turn of the human 
heart would put us on the road toward 
an unimagined plentitude for all. Per- 
sonally, I would rejoice to see agricul- 
tural education accept this challenge and 
lead the way toward a saner and happier 
day for all. 

J. A. S. 
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E. R. ALEXANDER 


Farmer Classes 


W. H. MARTIN 


Getting Farmers to Adopt Improved 
Practices 


J. BRYANT KIRKLAND, Associate Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 


TeacHERs of agriculture have been 
called upon during the year to serve in 
numerous capacities of leadership. The 
demands which have been made upon 
their time and service have necessitated 
many adjustments in their usual program 
of work. Perhaps the most noteworthy of 
these changes has been the greater em- 
phasis placed upon them in meeting the 
instructional needs of farm boys and 
adult farmers for increasing the produc- 
tion of food and feed. Even tho teachers 
have been instrumental in leading thou- 
sands of all-day boys to gear their super- 
vised farming programs to meet the war 
needs, it appears that they have directed 
a much greater proportion of their time 
to the needs of the adult farmers in their 
attempt to meet production goals. 

Reports from various states indicate 
that the teachers have gone all out in 
organizing and conducting Rural War 
Production Training Courses. In several 
states the number of courses and the en- 
rollment to date has already exceeded the 
annual goals set up. When one considers 
the number of farmers being reached, the 
qualifications of the instructors selected, 
and the wealth of teaching material that 
has been prepared primarily for these 
courses, it seems that teachers of agricul- 
ture are in a favorable position to meet 
the instructional needs of the farmers of 
their respective communities. 


Practices Are Important 


The real worth of this or any program 
of vocational agriculture can best be 
measured in terms of its outcomes—the 
practices which result from each course. 
No doubt some courses have been con- 
ducted without the instructor’s making 
any attempt to get the members to adopt 
but few if any of the new practices which 
grew out of the lessons taught. This is 
certainly no time to encourage farmers to 
follow “business as usual” attitudes to- 
ward new practices which will affect the 
production of needed foods and feeds. 
Teachers of agriculture should make a 
much stronger attempt now to get farm- 
ers to adopt approved practices than at 
any other era in the history of vocational 
agriculture. We cannot say that the 
farmer has learned until the information 
acquired in the several lessons has been 
reflected in the adoption of approved 
practices on his farm. Since the teacher of 
agriculture will do the follow-up work in 
connection with each course, it is neces- 
sary that he determine as early as possible 
what approved practices each farmer 
proposes to adopt. Without this informa- 
tion he will be unable to plan his super- 
visory visits in a manner which will make 
them most effective. 

There are several methods by which 
the teacher may determine what new 


practices the farmers propose to adopt. 
No attempt is made here to enumerate all 
the available methods or to evaluate the 
ones listed. 

1. Leading farmers to state what practices 
they propose to adopt during the teaching period. 
Many teachers have been successful in 
getting farmers to commit themselves 
with reference to adopting new practices 
immediately after they have reached con- 
clusions regarding the practice under dis- 
cussion. The writer recently observed a 
lesson on feeding hogs during which the 
teacher used the following procedure to 
get the farmers to adopt the practice of 
feeding minerals to hogs: 

a. Drew out farmer experiences and 
led the group to evaluate them. 

b. Supplemented these experiences 
with experimental data. 

c. By use of the conference method 
led the farmers to reach conclusions 
regarding feeding minerals. 

d. Asked the farmers how many 
could improve upon this phase of 
feeding hogs on their farms. 

e. Asked how many farmers who are 
not feeding minerals at this time plan 
to feed minerals. 

f. Requested the secretary to make a 
list of farmers proposing to adopt the 
practice. 

This procedure was repeated as farm- 
ers were led to reach conclusions regard- 
ing each additional new practice that was 
dealt with during the lesson. This pro- 
cedure of getting the farmers to state the 
practices they propose to adopt seems to 
have the psychological advantage of get- 
ting them to make the application of the 
teaching material to their local situation 
at a time when they are interested in solv- 
ing the problem. In many instances com- 
mitments made publicly by key farmers 
may be insfrumental in encouraging 
other farmers to adopt new practices. 

2. Leading farmers to state what practices 
they propose to adopt at the end of each lesson. 
Some teachers follow a procedure similar 
to the above in which at the end of each 
lesson they summarize the practices 
which the farmers have concluded they 
should follow and which they feel are 
practical for them to adopt. 

3. Leading farmers to state what practices 
they propose to adopt during and at the end of 
each lesson. This is a combination of the 
above procedures in which the teacher 
upon completing the discussion on each 
practice asks how many members plan to 
improve the practice; and during the 
summary at the end of the lesson refers to 
the list of farmers proposing to improve 
certain practices and asks if there are 
other farmers who, after further delibera- 
tion, plan to adopt these practices. When 
this method is used the secretary makes a 
record of the practices each farmer pro- 
poses to adopt. 
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4. Making a chart of improved practices. 
The teacher, together with his advisory 
committee, usually determines in ad- 
vance of the first meeting the practices 
which should be adopted by the farmers 
as an outgrowth of the series of lessons. A 
chart placed in the classroom with a 
space for each member’s name and a 
simple method of checking each practice 
proposed and actually carried out may 
be valuable in getting farmers to adopt 
new practices. 

The secretary or teacher should record 
each farmer’s name and the approved 
practices on the chart and see that the 
chart is placed in a prominent position in 
the classroom at each meeting. At the 
close of each lesson and just before each 
lesson begins, farmers should be encour- 
aged to check the practices they propose © 
to adopt and those they have in actual 
operation. This type of chart may be used 
also to show practices proposed by farm- 
ers when the teacher uses the other pro- 
cedure suggested herein for securing im- 
proved practices. 

5. Using a check list of improved practices. 
Instead of making a list of improved 
practices and placing them on a chart, 
some teachers prepare a mimeographed 
list of such practices and at the last meet- 
ing of the course ask each farmer to indi- 
cate those practices he proposes to adopt, 
and those that have already been adopted 
as a result of the evening school. Even 
tho this procedure offers possibilities of 
providing the teacher with a complete list 
of practices to be adopted by each mem- 
ber, it has many limitations if used as the 
only means of procuring such informa- 
tion. 

6. Making visits to determine what practices 
each farmer proposes to adopt. This method 
provides a sound basis for the farmer, 
with the assistance of the teacher, to de- 
termine what practices are improvable 
on the farm and to consider carefully the 
possibilities of improving these practices. 
The teacher who relies primarily upon 
this method will find it necessary to make 
visits to the farms of the members during 
the early stages of the course, and to con- 
tinue making such visits after the close of 
the course until each farmer has com- 
pleted his selection of the practices he 
proposed to adopt. Teachers of agricul- 
ture who have several courses in opera- 
tion during a given period will find it 
rather difficult with their regular duties 
to make as many follow-up visits as are 
necessary to aid the farmers in selecting 
the practices they propose to adopt. In 
view of this time shortage it would per- 
haps be advisable for the teacher to use 
some of the procedures listed earlier in 
this article to supplement the list pro- 
cured thru visits to the members’ farms. 


Planning the Follow-Up Work 


The primary purpose of any method 
used by the teacher is likely to be that of 
determining as early as possible what new 
practices the farmers propose to adopt. 
The teacher should use that method or 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Co-ordinating the Rural War Production 
Training Program to Secure the Greatest 
Wartime Service 


ALBERT G. RINN, Regional Supervisor, California 


THe test of an effective evening school 
program in a rural high school is the use 
farmers make of it. A discussion group is 
fine, but unless something happens as a 
result of it, no constructive good will have 
been accomplished. It is the follow-thru 
that counts. 

The program at the Madera Union 
High School in California will serve as 
an example. 


F.F.A. State Farmer of 1936 takes active 


the War Production Training Program 
and is even more effective since the upper 
age restrictions have been removed. The 
types of work undertaken and carried 
thru to completion are many. 


Results Excellent 


There was Robert Albonica who, be- 
cause of the burlap bag shortage, wanted 


iy 
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part in repair, operation, and construction 


of farm machinery 


Co-operative Program 


During the last school year three types 
of evening school courses were organized. 
There was the regular farm mechanics 
evening school organized for farmers, in 
which all manner of farm implements 
were repaired and constructed in the 
farm mechanics shop. In addition, there 
were two OSY courses in automotive 
mechanics and general metal work. All 
three courses operated almost continu- 
ously during the school term. The OSY 
courses were designed to give experience 
to out-of-school farm youth, 17-25, to 
increase their farming effectiveness as 
well as cause them to become employable 
as defense workers where their work on 
the farm was not required. 

Almost at the outset, it became appar- 
ent that interchange of activity between 
the three groups was desirable. Farmers 
who had large jobs to do on machines 
needed those jobs done quickly so they 
could get their machines back into pro- 
duction. Often these farmers lacked the 
skill to do certain jobs on these machines 
without considerable practice work 
which they did not have time to engage 
in. The OSYA boys, on the other hand, 
needed actual jobs to work on instead of 
practice jobs. Result—the farmers got 
their machines in shape quickly and the 
students capitalized on the practice. 

This co-operative exchange is still 
going on this year with both courses in 
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a 20,000 sack grain bin. The OSYA class 
welded all the metal braces and made 
and installed the elevators. 

On the Pete Andrew ranch a bean har- 
vester needed complete overhauling. The 
straightening and welding was done 
largely by the metal work class. 

The Frank Del Cerro ranch received 
help in getting its tractor cylinder block 
welded and a large scraper straightened 
and welded. 

A diesel engine on the Joe Ramires 
ranch was completely overhauled. This 
included replacement of rings, bearing, 
pins, oil system, and inspectors. 

On the Arnst Lunstrom ranch the 
clutch and final drive on the tractor was 
replaced. 

At the present time two old automo- 
biles are undergoing conversion into 
power mowers for Sherwin Green and 
Paul Ocheltree. 

Other jobs undertaken jointly by OS- 
YA and farm mechanics evening school 
include: construction of farm trailers; 
shortening drafts on power plows; weld- 
ing points on plows; turning down pins 
for tractor hook-up, and shaft hook-ups 
to ridger; building up tracks and pins on 
track layer tractors; and many others. 

The success of this co-operative pro- 
gram apparently depended on the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. The willingness on the part of the 
school administration to serve the adult 
community by providing shops, tools, 
and finances. 

2. The ability of agriculture instruc- 
tors, E. A. Griswold and Allen Hatch, to 
inform farmers of the facilities available, 
and to organize the classes. 

3. The recognition on the part of the 
agriculture teachers of the kind of jobs 
which could be done in their shops. 

4. The technical skill of instructor 
Claude Smith in the OSYA courses to 
handle some of the more difficult me- 
chanical jobs. 


Farmers learn to repair farm machinery 
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Farm Mechanics 


L. B. POLLOM 


Furniture for the Agriculture Room 


D. J. HAYES, Teacher, Alvaton, Kentucky 


Warn the Alvaton Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America was organized in the 
summer of 1938, the first goal in the pro- 
gram of activities was to furnish the agri- 
culture room with suitable tables, teach- 
er’s desk, trophy case, and magazine 
rack. It was necessary for the chapter to 
earn some money before this could be 
accomplished, so during the school term 
several activities for raising money were 
initiated. One was the sale of vanilla ex- 
tract. As it was found that many farmers 
in the community were using an inferior 
grade of tobacco seed, the chapter de- 
cided to sell certified tobacco seed. A 
farmer near the school gave the boys 
permission to seine his pond stocked with 
goldfish, and the boys secured and sold 
100 fish. One of the boys donated to the 
chapter 100 pounds of popcorn grown on 
his farm. 

Earnings from these activities were: 


Vanilla extract $16.00 
Tobacco seed 10.00 
Goldfish 2.40 
Popcorn 6.60 
Total $35.00 


At the last chapter meeting of the 
school term, the Future Farmers decided 
to buy walnut lumber and to build ta- 
bles, magazine rack, trophy case, and 
teacher’s desk; and a committee was 
appointed to locate suitable lumber. 

After many weeks of effort, the com- 
mittee reported that the nearest lumber 
obtainable was about 75 miles from Alva- 
ton. One of the boys borrowed his father’s 
dairy truck to haul the lumber. It was 
necessary to haul the lumber 10 miles 
over mud roads, with four mules hitched 
to a wagon, before the truck could pick 


Vocational Agriculture Classroom 


it up. One thousand board feet of walnut 
lumber was bought for $27.00. 

After securing the lumber, the boys 
realized that they did not have the proper 
tools for building the equipment. Another 
organization in the community offered 
to build the furniture without cost, an 
offer which the boys accepted. Several 
months later, the furniture was com- 
pleted and turned over to the boys. This 
equipment was built to specifications set 
up by the State Department of Education. 

The Future Farmers finished the 
equipment themselves by sanding, ap- 
plying three coats of clear shellac, and 
waxing it. Each boy finishes one bulletin 
box at the beginning of his freshman 
year. This gives him an appreciation of 
the amount of work required in finishing 
the equipment and makes him less likely 
to scratch or mar it in any way. 

The last piece of room equipment was 
finished during the fall of 1941. The 
agriculture room is now equipped with 
black walnut student tables, magazine 
rack, trophy case, and teacher’s desk at 
no cost to the local board of education. 
After dedication ceremonies, the equip- 


ment was presented to the Warren Coun- 
ty Board of Education. 

Cost and value of equipment is as 
follows: 


Cost 

1,000 board feet of walnutlumber $ 27.00 
4 dozen sheets of sandpaper... . .80 
2 gallons of clear shellac...... 4.02 
2 cans of Johnson’s wax....... 1,18 
GEE MME 5 ck 5s rewbaasazaed $ 33.00 
Value of Equipment 

15 walnut tables at $20...... $300.00 
Walnut magazine rack........ 20.00 
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Walnut teacher’s desk......... 40.00 
Walnut trophy case........... 15.00 
"Pane WE, 2h i ont ie ke $375.00 


The next goal to be achieved by the 
chapter is the construction of a chapter 
house which will be used for club meet- 
ings, recreation, and as a home for boys 
who do not live on a bus line. To finance 
the building, the boys have started a 
‘Purebred Pig Club.” A Future Farmer 
is presented with a purebred female pig. 
He signs an agreement to carry out im- 
proved practices and agrees to turn back 
to the chapter two female pigs from the 
first litter. The chapter now owns 32 
pigs. The boys feel that the pig club is 
fulfilling a two-fold purpose: they have 
an opportunity to own better swine, and 
when a large reserve of pigs is built up, 
an auction will be held and the proceeds 
will be used to construct a chapter house. 


Improved Practices 


(Continued from page 10) 


combination of methods which will best 
enable him to have a thoro knowledge of 
the practices each farmer proposes to 
improve. It would be well for the teacher 
to keep a record of such practices in a 
pocket-size notebook as an aid to him in 
planning his visits and in checking the 
progress made by farmers in carrying out 
the proposed practices. The teacher who 
has a cumulative record of the practices 
farmers propose to adopt and those actu- 
ally in operation can more efficiently 
utilize the time available for visitation. 

In many instances the teacher of agri- 
culture will have so many farmers en- 
rolled in adult classes that it will be prac- 
tically impossible for him to make suffici- 
ent visits to the farmers to aid them ef- 
fectively in putting each new practice into 
operation. In such cases it might be well 
for the teacher to plan and conduct time- 
ly demonstrations and farm tours on the 
farms of members who live in close proxim- 
ity to several members. It is possible that 
further classroom instruction on problems 
which may have been discussed out of sea- 
son would conserve teacher time for super- 
visory visits of a more crucial nature. 

It is hoped that each teacher will plan 
his follow-up work in such a way that he 
can be of greatest service to the farmers 
in increasing their proficiency. Let us 
remember that the practices which grow 
out of each adult course are the criteria 
of its worth and that the adoption and 
satisfactory performance of such practices 
by the members is a responsibility the 
teacher must assume. 


The September issue of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, is a special 
wartime manual for counselors giving 
complete and authentic information on 
the opportunities in the armed services. 
Copies may be secured for 50 cents from 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 525 West 120th St., New York 
City.—Education Digest. 
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Some Essential Characteristics of an F.F.A. 
Chapter Program 


K. W. KILTZ, Teacher Education, Purdue University 


THe four-year-old 
lad raised his foot 
and placed it on 
the baby chick. He 
pushed ever hard- 
er. The chick be- 
came a_ helpless 
mass and after a 
brief struggle was 
quite inanimate. 
With proper nur- 
turing the chick 
might have con- 
tributed its bit to 
“food for victory” 
and to the family income. What could it 
do tho without a sound skeleton and 
organs with which to function? 

A certain F.F.A. chapter was caught 
under the weight of the indifference of 
the local teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture and the unborn interest of many of 
his agriculture boys. After some spasmod- 
ic activity this chapter became inanimate 
with its skeleton, the annual program of 
work; and its organs, the various officers 
and committees, undeveloped and in- 
sufficient. 

Now the four-year-old lad was inno- 
cently curious. His chick had moved 
about and shown other signs of life. The 
boy probably thought to help this mov- 
ing fluff, the chick, by stepping on it. No 
doubt, he wanted it to move more rap- 
idly. 

Perhaps this certain teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture was curiously innocent 
with an immature philosophy about the 
complete development of the personali- 
ties that he was training and about the 
correct vehicles for training them. At any 
rate his indifference, or his lack of ma- 
tured philosophy, crushed the F.F.A. 
chapter that had been organized at the 
insistence of a few of his boys just as surely 
as the four-year-old lad’s foot had 
crushed the chick. 

A bit of sympathetic reasoning with 
the boy of four years might prevent the 
repetition of his mistake. Let us leave him 
to his proper counsellors and, instead, 
think with this certain teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture about his mistake in 
crushing his F.F.A. chapter with his in- 
difference. 


K. W. Kiltz 


What is the Purpose of the F.F.A.? 


Let us consider two questions, viz., 
(1) How may the F.F.A. contribute to 
the more complete training of individual 
personalities and, (2) what are some of 
the more important characteristics of a 
well-developed F.F.A. chapter program 
of work? 

1. How may the F.F.A. contribute to the 
more complete training of individual personali- 
ties? 

In the classroom, in the laboratory, and 
on the farm the instruction of the individu- 
alin vocational agriculture aims at the de- 
velopment of information, skills, and 
attitudes that are essential to the success- 
ful operation of the farm. This is excel- 
ent but it is not the total service that can 
be rendered by the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher in training the individual 
boy. Happiness within the home, whole- 
someness within the community, and mo- 


rality between nations require more than 
the development of informed and skilled 
individuals, more than vocational self- 
sufficiency. Each person must be socially 
conscious and able, and must be trained 
to have consideration for others and to 
believe in orderly procedures in society 
and government. The F.F.A. has a defi- 
nite contribution to make in this develop- 
ment. Thru the F.F.A. the boys can de- 
velop social abilities, be trained to con- 
sider problems from the viewpoint of 
others as well as from their own perspec- 
tive, function in group activities, and 
learn to be intelligent individuals in a 
democratic group both in the capacity of 
leaders and as followers. Thus, thru the 
F.F.A. the boy can proceed beyond the 
development of technical job abilities to 
the more complete development of his 
entire personality. 

2. What are some of the most important 
characteristics of a well-developed F.F.A. 
Chapter program of work? 

It is probably correct to say that the 
program of work is the skeletal frame- 
work of the chapter. The following nine 
points are discussed with the thought 
that they are important characteristics of 
an effective program of work. 

a. The activities in the program of work 
Should be related to the normal life of 
boys. 

As adult advisers we may become too 
mature in helping boys select and plan 
activities for the F.F.A. chapter. One way 
to prevent this is to place upon various 
boy committees the responsibility for se- 
lecting and detailing activities. The com- 
mittees will be guided by their interests 
and their present stage of development. 
The adult adviser can guard against 
friction and futility in their planning. 

b. The activities should add to but not 
duplicate the routine instruction of the 
school. 

As implied earlier in this article, the 
purposes of F.F.A. are to complement 
the training given thru routine school 
procedures. They are to complete the 
development of the individual personal- 
ity. In too many chapters this principle 
is violated when the program of work is 
organized. F.F.A. must add something to 
vocational agriculture, not merely claim 
that which was already accruing from 
vocational agriculture prior to the in- 
ception of F.F.A. 

c. Some part of the program should he of 
interest to each member of the chapter and he 
Should become active in it. 

One of the basic laws of learning is that 
the individual learns thru self-activity. 
To be successful the F.F.A. chapter must 
quicken the interest of each member. 
This will be done if the program is care- 
fully selected by committees of boys that 
are representative of the chapter. The 
interests and needs of the entire chapter 
membership must be considered. When 
the interest of a boy in the chapter pro- 
gram is discovered, he should be given 
some responsibility in that activity in 
which he is most interested. 

d. The activities should be possible of 
achievement by boys of this age. 

A worth-while job well done usually is 
stimulating to the one who does it. Be 
sure that activities that can be achieved 
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are selected for the chapter program. It is 
better to develop small plans that cul- 
minate rather than large plans that stifle 
interest because they cannot be carried 
out by the boys. 

e. The activity should be basic to future 
activities. 

One weakness of many people is the 
fragmentary way in which they think and 
act. There is a lack of organized continu- 
ity in their lives. As a consequence, they 
are usually less effective than they would 
be otherwise. Boys trained in F.F.A. 
chapters should be taught to plan in an 
organized way for extended periods of 
time. The annual program of work should 
be developed with due consideration 
being given to achievements during the 
last year and to the needs for the next 
year. There should be organized growth 
in the program from year to year even as 
the builder lays one block upon the other 
until the edifice is erected. 

f. The activity should be acceptable to the 
community and worthy of advertising. 
Naturally, the end-point of any activi- 

ty in the chapter program of work is not 
the advertising of it. However, the activi- 
ty should be so well selected for its train- 
ing values for the youth in a particular 
community, that the people of the com- 
munity may be informed about it with 
confidence on the part of the teacher 
that it will be well received and approved 
by them. Furthermore, each activity 
should be evaluated with the social, eco- 
nomic, and vocational structure of the 
community in mind. We must begin with 
the boy where we find him and adjust his 
training accordingly. He may live in a 
community that is socially undeveloped, 
economically depressed, or vocationally 
backward or vice versa. His training thru 
the F.F.A. chapter will be affected by 
these community conditions. 

g. The activity should be educational in 
nature. 

The F.F.A. chapter is not a stunt. It 
should not be like a Roman candle that 
sputters and sparkles in a brief celebra- 
tion, then dies away to a night that is 
blacker than before it was lighted. Rath- 
er, the chapter is the medium for a pro- 
longed training effort that will result in 
cultivation of the personality of the boy. 
Each activity in the chapter program 
should be scanned for the possible con- 
tribution that it may make in the intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual, or physical de- 
velopment of the boy. 

h. The activity should be socially sound. 
The opportunity for the boy to develop 

social abilities should accrue from the 
F.F.A. program of work. The social 
activities and the abilities that may be 
developed thru them should b: of a high 
order. Our F.F.A. members should de- 
velop to the point that they have poise 
under all normal circumstances. 

i. The activity shou'd be economically 
sound, 

Sound business procedures are sup- 
posedly a part of the training of the boy 
in vocational agriculture. The F.F.A. 
chapter should not sponsor activities 
that do not conform to good manage- 
ment. 

No attempt has been made in this brief 
article to illustrate concretely the more or 
less abstract statements that have been 
made. It is suggested that the reader have 
his own chapter program in mind as he 
reflects on these statements. If he con- 
siders them sound he may wish to con- 
sider whether his chapter program con- 
forms to them, 
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Cc. S. ANDERSON 


Studies and Investigations 


Occupational Distribution, Entrance Into Farm- 
ing and Opportunities for Farming, of Former 
Students of Vocational Agriculture 


Introduction 
INsTRUCTION 


in vocational agri- 
culture has been 
offered in the pub- 
lic secondary 
schools of the 
United States with 
the encouragement 
of federal funds 
since the passage 
of the National 
Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1917. 
As early as 1920 
interest developed 
in what former students who receive in- 
struction in vocational agyiculture do 
after leaving school. In all parts of the 
country and in most of the states, studies 
have been conducted dealing with this 
problem, as well as with the factors 
which determine the future occupational 
distribution of former students. 

Since a great many studies have been 
made and reported independently, it 
seems logical to assume that certain truths 
have evolved concerning the subsequent 
activities of former students and the fac- 
tors affecting these activities. In order 
to report the facts which have been dis- 
covered, a study was made of some 106 
separate investigations. In addition to an 
analysis of the facts concerning former 
students, a general overview of the prog- 
ress and accomplishment of research in 
this phase of agricultural education was 
formulated by studying, analyzing, and 
correlating the results of the separate 
investigations. 


Purpose of the Study 


The main purpose of this study is to 
compare and evaluate studies made, with 
reference to former students of vocational 
agriculture; and to discover the factors 
affecting subsequent occupational ac- 
tivities and employment. 

Contributory purposes involved in the 
study are as follows: 

1. Locating and analyzing the studies 
which have dealt with the problem 
of occupational distribution of for- 
mer students of vocational agricul- 
ture, as well as those dealing with 
effectiveness of the program and the 
opportunities for placement and 
establishment of young men in 
farming. 

2. Presenting evidence and conclu- 


C. E. Wright 


A Grtical Review of Research in One Phase of Agricultural Education 


Part | 
CARLTON E. WRIGHT 


This is the first part of a study, 
“Occupational Distribution, En- 
trance into Farming, and Oppor- 
tunities for Farming, of Former 
Students of Vocational Agricul- 
ture” made by Mr. Carlton E. 
Wright. Dr. Wright has done an 
excellent piece of investigation. 
He points out some implications 
for those of us who are directing 
or making studies that should have 
our careful consideration. They 
are: (1) take into account more 
meticulously minimum standards 
for the conduct of study and (2) 
make a review of what has been 
done already in a given field. This 
study deserves careful reading by 
all who are interested in research 
in agricultural education. 

Dr. Wright is a graduate of the 
University of Vermont and re- 
ceived his Master’s and Doctor’s 
Degrees at Cornell University. He 
taught agriculture in Vermont, 
was instructor in farm mechanics 
at the University of Vermont and 
assistant professor of agriculture 
at the University of New Hamp- 
shire.—Editor. 


sions concerning problems which 
have been investigated and which 
appear,at least partially and tem- 
porarily to be solved. 

3. Discovering differential factors and 
new problems by combining, corre- 
lating, evaluating, and reporting 
the results of research dealing with 
occupational distribution of former 

. students of vocational agriculture. 

4. Ascertaining evident strengths and 
weaknesses in previous research in 
an effort to improve future research. 

5. Determining any trends in agricul- 
tural education in secondary schools 
that may appear. 

6. Evaluating results of research con- 
cerning former students of voca- 
tional agriculture and their estab- 
lishment in farming. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Classification of studies and paris of 
studies is made on the basis of comparable 
data and conclusions are drawn from the 
mass of data presented in the studies. 
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Interpretations are made from the data 
available on the various topics. Implica- 
tions are presented for guidance in the 
secondary schools. Finally, implications 
for the improvement of research in agri- 
cultural education are presented. The 
major conclusions and implications of the 
study are presented herewith. 


Conclusions 


I. Results differ according to sections of the 
country and states studied; to character, 
size, and value of farms; to conditions 
peculiar to the studies themselves; and to 
the methods used and interpretations 
made in them. 

A. Great differences exist in the 
occupational distribution of for- 
mer students of vocational agri- 
culture in various sections of the 
country; likewise between spe- 
cific areas within states. The 
largest proportions of former 
students entering farming and 
all other phases of agriculture 
are found in the agricultural 
states of the Central West. The 
proportion of former students 
entering farming in the south- 
eastern and the northeastern 
sections of the country and the 
entire Atlantic seaboard is rela- 
tively small. 

B. Many factors affect the differ- 
ences in the proportions of for- 
mer students entering farming 
in various sections of the coun- 
try. Where the proportion of all 
land in farms is great, where 
farm tenancy is high or above 
the state average, where farms 
are of medium size or larger, and 
where the value per farm is high, 
more former students tend to 
enter farming than where these 
conditions do not obtain. On the 
other hand, present evidence in- 
dicates that in some sections 
where the value of land and 
buildings per acre is lower, more 
former students appear to enter 
farming; but further study, how- 
ever, is needed to provide con- 
clusive evidence since other fac- 
tors, for example, tradition in 
the South, affect the proportion 
of former students that farm. 

C. Differences in results of studies 
may be partially explained by 
differences inherent in the stud- 
ies themselves. Studies embrac- 
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II. 


ing large areas or large groups of 
students usually locate smaller 
proportions of all former stu- 
dents than studies covering small 
areas or small numbers of stu- 
dents. In such cases the sample 
obtained is seldom adequate, 
often misleading, and the signif- 
icance of the results is reduced. 
Since such studies usually have 
shown larger percentages in 
farming than other studies, it be- 
comes apparent that the indi- 
viduals not located would have 
had a damaging effect on the 
results, for it is likely that they 
were not in their local area and 
were in other than farming oc< 
cupations. 


. A great lack of uniformity exists 


as to the meaning, terminology, 
and classification of occupations 
related to farming and to agri- 
culture. Results of studies are 
less comparable in the cases of 
related occupations. 


The proportion of former students enter- 
ing farming varies according to eco- 
nomic conditions and to the amount and 
kind of school experiences; not all who 
enter farming continue in that occupa- 
tion. 

A. The proportion of former stu- 


dents of vocational agriculture 
entering farming does not ap- 
pear to be larger than in former 
years; no tendency toward in- 
crease is apparent. The data in- 
dicate that in times of depres- 
sion, when the price level is low 
or falling, the proportion of for- 
mer students found in farming 
is larger, the proportion enter- 
ing related occupations is small- 
er, and the proportion attend- 
ing college is smaller. The re- 
verse is true when the price level 
is high or rising. Thus the time 
of making a study affects the 
results expressed as percentages 
in dealing with the occupational 
distribution of former students. 
Studies made during the de- 
pression show larger proportions 
in farming than those made at 
other times. 


. Larger proportions of former 


students enter farming: who 
leave schoo! before graduation, 
who study vocational agricul- 
ture, who receive lower grades, 
who attend fewer years of high 
school, whose fathers are farm- 
ers, who attend small schools, 
who attend special schools of 
agriculture, who study more 
years of vocational agriculture, 
who have larger and more suc- 
cessful supervised farming pro- 
grams, and who participate in 
extra curricular activities of an 
agricultural nature, than those 
who do not meet these condi- 
tions. 


. Not all boys who intend to farm 


do so; many who do not intend 
to farm or who are undecided 
as to future vocation later enter 
farming. Many boys enter farm- 
ing who would prefer other oc- 
cupations. After entrance into 
farming there is a shift into non- 
farming occupations, as there 
is a shift from non-farming occu- 
pations into farming, but the 
movement out of farming ex- 
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ceeds the movement into farm- 
ing occupations. 

III. Competition from brothers and sisters 
limits opportunities for becoming estab- 
lished in farming; marriage is associ- 
ated with satisfactory establishment and 
financial arrangements can be made for 
entrance into farming. 

A. The greater the number of 
brothers and sisters the boys 
have, the smaller is the propor- 
tion entering farming and the 
greater the proportion entering 
related or non-agricultural oc- 
cupations. The number of broth- 
ers appears to be a more im- 
portant factor than the number 
of sisters in determining whether 
boys enter farming. The older 
brothers tend to farm in greater 
numbers than the younger ones. 

B. Marriage on the part of young 
farmers is associated with be- 
coming permanently established 
in farming. Farm boys are likely 
to marry girls from rural areas; 
boys who enter non-farming oc- 
cupations are less likely to marry 
farm girls. Opportunities in 
farming appear to be open to 
both married and single young 
men but most farmers are 
married. 

C. Data indicate that it is possible 
for former students to secure 
share agreements with parents 
or others with almost no capital, 
that only relatively small 
amounts of capital are required 
to rent farms, and that in most 
cases the amount needed for 
buying farms is not great. 

IV. Entrance into farming in greater pro- 
portions is found among boys who come 
from farms; from medium-sized or 
larger farms; from owned farms; and 
from farms of good quality where op- 
portunities for establishment and suc- 
cess are greater. 

A. The proportion of village boys 
in vocational agriculture classes 
has been decreasing but most 
studies show nearly one-fourth 
of the former students to have 
come from non-farm homes. 
Even tho they study vocational 
agriculture, an insignificant per- 
centage of village or non-farm 
boys enter farming. 

B. Former students from large 
farms are more likely to enter 
farming than those from small 
farms. Certain data show that 
boys from exceptionally large 
farms are no more likely to en- 
ter farming than boys from 
medium-sized or large farms. 
If boys are to return to farming 
on the home farm, then that 
farm must be of sufficient size to 
permit profitable farming oper- 
ations for the boys as well as for 
the parents. 

C. Other things being equal boys 
from owned farms are more 
likely to enter farming than 
boys from unowned farms. 

D. Boys from better farms, where 
farming opportunities are great- 
er, are more likely to enter farm- 
ing than boys from farms of 
poorer grade. This seems also to 
be true in regard to farms lo- 
cated in more progressive com- 
munities. 


V. Former students who attend smaller 
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schools in rural areas, who drop out be- 
fore finishing high school, and who 
receive lower grades regardless of the 
course taken in high school enter farm- 
ing in greater proportions than those not 
meeting these conditions. 

A. The greater the number of years 
of school attended, the smaller 
is the percentage of former stu- 
dents entering farming, and the 
greater the percentage entering 
related occupations; but the 
percentage entering all agricul- 
tural occupations combined is 
smaller. The boys who com- 
plete a greater number of years 
of school achieve a higher status 
in farming and are likely to be 
more successful farmers than 
those who complete less school- 
ing. Since boys who are gradu- 
ated are less likely to enter 
farming than those who leave 
before graduation, agricultural 
instruction in the early years of 
high school is desirable and the 
present program of instruction 
for out-of-school farm youth 
should be continued and ex- 
panded. Rural boys who enter 
farming complete less high 
school than all rural boys as a 
group. 

B. Rural boys who attend rural 
high schools and stay in rural 
areas are likely to enter farming 
or other agricultural occupa- 
tions. Since rural boys are likely 
to follow the occupations of their 
fathers, farm boys are likely to 
farm and village boys are not. 

C. Rural boys, particularly farm . 
boys, are likely to enter farming 
regardless of the courses they 
take in high school. Many boys 
who take courses other than 
agriculture (such as college pre- 
paratory or commercial) in high 
school, eventually enter farm- 
ing. Since many boys who later 
enter farming do not study vo- 
cational agriculture, the impor- 
tance of vocational guidance in 
rural schools is evident. 

D. Boys who attend small schools 
and study vocational agricul- 
ture are more likely to enter 
farming than boys who study 
that subject in large schools. 
This is probably due to the fact 
that a larger percentage of the 
boys in vocational agriculture 
classes in small schools are farm 
boys. 

E. Boys who attend special schools 
of agriculture tend to enter 
farming in greater proportions 
than boys who study vocational 
agriculture in public high 
schools. This is probably due to 
the fact that boys who want to 
farm attend schools of agricul- 
ture; not necessarily that they 
want to farm because they at- 
tend such schools. 

F. In general, boys who receive 
high grades in school, or stand 
higher in class rank, enter farm- 
ing in a smaller proportion than 
those who have a poorer scholas- 
tic record. The scholastic record 
of former students entering farm- 
ing tends to be lower than that 
of those not entering that occu- 
pation. Of those who enter farm- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Future Farmers of America 


A. W. TENNEY 


Fremont F.F.A. Co-operative Orchard 
Project 


W. P. SCHROEDER, Teacher, Fremont, Michigan 


Proper use of facilities in the com- 
munity can result in an enlarged and 
more functional educational program. 
Students like to be a part of an organiza- 


tion that is doing something worth-while. — 


Co-operative projects provide a means 
for experience in an enterprise of a nature 
that many students could not include in 
their supervised practice at home. The 
students at Fremont decided to undertake 
an orchard project because that type of 
co-operative activity approached farm- 
ing conditions with all the risks and 
problems involved. 


What Was Available? 


Several orchards of medium age and 
good varieties are located near Fremont. 
In making the selection, the boys had to 
have a knowledge of varieties, fruiting 
habits of apple trees, history of the or- 
chard, and storage facilities. These prob- 
lems were studied in class and in the 
orchards visited. Considering location 
and all other factors, the group decided 
to lease for three years an orchard of 300 
trees located one half mile from the 
school. 

The F.F.A. owned no equipment to 
operate anorchard but with the farm boys’ 
ingenuity and a farm shop things began 
to happen. The organization borrowed 
money to purchase a discarded truck, 
spray tank, pump and a Model A Ford 
motor for $62.00. The overhauling, re- 
pairing, and assembling of all the units 
provided good experience for the stu- 
dents. The sprayer was mounted on the 
truck and later a four row potato boom 
was constructed in the front of the truck. 
Pruning equipment was brought in by 
each member as these activities were 
undertaken by the group. 


Pruning and Spraying Were Carried Out 


Added interest was shown in pruning 
because harvest time would reveal the 
results of a good or poor job. Enough 
trees were available to give each member 
ample experience in the latest methods. 
Many students pruned their home or- 
chards when enough. experience had 
been gained. 

The “memorizing” of the spray calen- 
dar is often a difficult task. However, 
studying the recommendations and the 
needs for different spray materials, pur- 
chasing the material and mixing and ap- 
plying the spray, provided an entirely 
different and more interesting learning 
situation. Once a student had mixed two 
or three tanks of material, he had an un- 
derstanding of the spray calendar and 
could with little study make the seasonal 
adjustments. 

During the summer, enough boys 
were available to apply sprays and thin 


the fruit. Also during the summer, as a 
part of the project tour, a stop was made 
at the orchard to inspect spray results 
and note insects and diseases that needed 
control at that time. 


Harvesting Activities Were Performed 


Proper methods of picking and han- 
dling the apples were studied in school 
and at the orchard. The major part of the 
900-bushel crop was harvested in Sep- 
tember and October. Proper picking and 
handling were compared with poor prac- 
tices. A committee of boys constructed an 
attractive educational display of good 
and poor packing at the community fair, 
which was sponsored by the F.F.A. The 
students used every opportunity to make 
the whole project an educational enter- 
prise for the community. 


MICH BUSHEL WOULD YOK 


PUY? 
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mended by Michigan State College. The 
chapter agreed that here was an oppor- 
tunity to put a quality, healthful product 
on the market without a large investment 
in equipment. Eighty-four cents for mus- 
lin and a rubber hose, a spigot, some 
scrap lumber, and barrels at $2.00 each 
were the needed supplies. 

A committee designed an apple- 
shaped label six inches in diameter, made 
of gold gummed paper. On the label was 
a short description of the product and the 
producer’s name “Fremont F.F.A.”—all 
in blue, thus carrying out the F.F.A. 
color scheme of blue and gold. Coca-Cola 
jugs from soda fountains were cleaned 
and used for containers. In all, 1,080. 
gallons were filtered from 310 bushels of 
apples. The price of 25c per gallon was 
10c higher than the unfiltered juice of 
the previous year. The F.F.A. learned 
that quality and attractiveness pay. In 
fact, the public probably would have 
paid 35c to 40c per gallon for the filtered 
Juice. 

The early apples were marketed to 
stores in Fremont. A problem arose in 
disposing of the bulk of the crop, as the 
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Educational Exhibit at Community Fair 


Much harvesting was done on Satur- 
day and after school because too much 
repetition occurred if only class-time 
were used. All class-time labor was 
credited to the F.F.A. treasury at 20 
cents an hour, while earnings in other 
than school-time labor were paid to the 
individual at 40 cents an hour. 


A Marketing Program Was Developed 


Many apples, altho sound, were not of 
superior quality. Something had to be 
done if all the apples were to be sold. 
Making cider seemed to be an answer. 
Very little filtered cider had been sold in 
Fremont up to that time. A study was 
made of a small, gravity filter recom- 
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market was oversupplied at picking time. 
A study proved that by holding apples, 
the boys could realize a higher price. A 
basement storage in the center of town 
was rented which proved to be excellent 
for convenience and for temperature reg- 
ulations. Members learned how to regu- 
late the air to provide the optimum tem- 
perature for keeping the fruit. By holding 
the apples until January 1st a very satis- 
factory price was received. 


Complete Accounts Were Kept 


The treasurer kept an accurate record 
of hours of labor, expenses, and income. 
This was necessary, of course, to make 
the settlement with the landlord as he 
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veceived half of the net profits. This 
brought out the necessity of account 
keeping in any business. 

The gross income from the project was 
$776.10. Expenses were: spray materials 
$74.28; labor (other than class time) 
$149.11; and repairs, truck expense, and 
miscellaneous $169.91. After all expenses 
were paid, the F.F.A. had $357.17 which 
included class labor. With the money 
earned, the truck, spray rig, baskets, 
crates, and other small articles were 
purchased, which left a sizeable amount 
to start another year without borrowing. 


Outcomes of Value Noted 


One boy has purchased a spray outfit 
and is caring for his home orchard. Two 
boys have large orchard projects, each 
using his father’s equipment. Forty-five 
other boys received practical experience 
in orcharding and in varying degrees will 
carry out practices learned on the home 
orchard. All boys received valuable 
mechanical experience, especially the 
committees from each class, whose re- 
sponsibility it was to keep the truck and 
other equipment in good operating con- 
dition. 

The seasonal nature of the orchard 
project spreads the work over consider- 
able time, making it easy to carry on 
most of the work during school. A valu- 
able lesson in co-operation is gained from 
such a project; members learn to co-op- 
erate, the project improves in education- 
al values and financial returns. Learning 
to work together may be as important as 
learning the skills involved in operating 
an orchard. 


Occupational 
Distribution 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing, however, there is evidence 
to indicate that those who re- 
ceive high grades achieve a 
higher status in farming. Stu- 
dents who receive higher grades 
in school migrate from their 
home communities in greater 
proportions than those who re- 
ceive lower grades. 

VI. The extension of instruction in vocational 
agriculture affects favorably entrance into 
and success in farming. 

A. A larger percentage of boys en- 
ter farming who have studied 
vocational agriculture than of 
those who have not, indicating 
that boys who intend to enter 
farming or other agricultural 
occupations choose vocational 
agriculture if they have the op- 
portunity. More of the boys who 
have studied vocational agri- 
culture enter farming than any 
other single occupation, nearly 
as many enter farming as enter 
all other occupations combined, 
and more enter farming and 
other agricultural occupations 
than enter all other occupations 
combined. 

B. The tendency is for over one-half 
of the students who study voca- 
tional agriculture to complete 
their high school courses. The 
evidence indicates that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the stu- 
dents who study vocational ag- 
riculture leave school during or 
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after the first year of high school. 
The percentage of former stu- 
dents, graduated from high 
school, has been increasing. This 
is probably not peculiar to this 
group of high school graduates; 
this tendency has developed in 
secondary schools in general for 
all students. No data are pre- 
sented to show that the study of 
vocational agriculture is respon- 
sible in and of itself for a higher 
percentage of students being 
graduated from high school. 

C. High-school graduates who have 
studied vocational agriculture 
enter related occupations in a 
greater proportion than all other 
former students and in a much 
greater proportion than all 
others who drop out before 
being graduated. 

D. The number of years of voca- 
tional agriculture studied has 
been increasing. Altho the larg- 
est group studies the subject one 
year, the greatest reduction in 
numbers occurs between the 
second and third years. 

E. Most evidence indicates that the 
more years of vocational agri- 
culture studied, the greater is the 
proportion of former students 
entering farming, but the data 
do not show that this is neces- 
sarily due to the study of more 
years of agriculture. For each 
successive year of high school 
attended, the greater the num- 
ber of years of agriculture 
studied the greater is the per- 
centage of former students en- 
tering farming; that is, boys at- 
tending three years of high 
school and studying three years 
of agriculture are more likely 
to farm than similar boys study- 
ing only one or two years of 
agriculture. 

F. Former students who enter 
farming usually have received 
more financial returns from 
their supervised farming pro- 
grams, have had more money 
invested in farming when they 
leave school, have had larger 
programs while in school, and 
have had greater success in their 
supervised farming programs 
than boys not entering farming. 
Data are not available to show 
that boys enter farming because 
of these facts. 

G. Former students who enter 
farming tend to have been in 
extra curricular activities of an 
agricultural nature while in 
school; data are not available 
to show that because of partici- 
pation in such activities boys 
enter farming. 

VII. State Farmers are more likely to attend 
college and to enter related occupations, 
and less likely to enter farming, than 
all other former students of vocational 
agriculture. 

A. Former students of vocational 
agriculture who have received 
the State Farmer degree enter 
farming in smaller proportions 
and related occupations in larg- 
er proportions than boys who 
were not awarded the degree. 
A larger proportion of State 
Farmers attends college, and of 
those who attend college a larg- 
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er proportion attends agricul- 
tural colleges, than of all former 
students. As in the case of all 
former students who attend col- 
lege, State Farmers tend to enter 
related occupations; relatively 
few return to the farm. 

VIII.Altho attendance at college is constant, 
entrance into agricultural colleges has 
been increasing and graduates tend to en- 
ter related occupations; those who drop 
out of college are more likely to farm 
than those who are graduated. 

A. Altho there seems to be no tend- 
ency for the proportion of former 
students attending college to in- 
crease, in recent years an in- 
creasing percentage have been 
entering colleges of agriculture 
and a decreasing percentage 
have been in attendance at non- 
agricultural colleges. 

A relatively small percentage 
of those former students who 
enter college are graduated, but 
the percentage who attend agri- 
cultural colleges and are gradu- 
ated is higher than the percent- 
age of those who attend other 
colleges and are graduated. This 
may be due to lack of guidance 
in choice of type of college. 

B. The data show that a larger per- 
centage of those who enter col- 
lege and leave before gradua- 
tion enter farming than of those 
who are graduated from college. 
Also a larger percentage of for- 
mer students who are graduated 
from agricultural colleges enter 
related occupations than of 
those not graduated; a very 
small percentage of former stu- 
dents who complete college re- 
turn to the farm. 

IX. Entrance into related occupations is af- 
fected by the amount of education of stu- 
dents and by the nature of the competition 
between farming and related occupations. 
A. A relatively small proportion of 

former students enters related 
occupations, indicating that op- 
portunities are limited for stu- 
dents who have studied voca- 
tional agriculture but have not 
continued their education fur- 
ther. Continued education with 
adequate guidance may so de- 
velop the individual that he will 
recognize opportunities, and 
make opportunities for himself. 

The proportion of former stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture 
entering related occupations 
does not appear larger than in 
earlier years; no trend is ap- 
parent. In sections where a larg- 
er percentage of former students 
enter farming, however, there is 
a tendency for a smaller per- 
centage to enter related occupa- 
tions; where fewer enter farming 
more enter related occupations. 
This indicates that there is com- 
petition between farming and 
related occupations. If oppor- 
tunities in related occupations 
exist, it appears that former stu- 
dents accept them, thus there is 
a corresponding decrease in the 
proportion entering farming. 

X. The proportion of former students found 

in farming decreases, but the status of 
those in farming increases, the longer they 
have been out of school. 


(Continued on next page) 
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XI. 


XII. 


A. 


The longer a group of former 
students has been out of school 
the smaller is the proportion in 
farming, the greater the propor- 
tion in related occupations; the 
proportion in all agricultural 
occupations combined decreases 
with the passage of time. The 
longer out of school, the larger is 
the proportion of former stu- 
dents farming in the owner and 
renter statuses, and the propor- 
tion farming with the parents 
decreases. As boys are out of 
school longer and become older 
they rise higher in farming sta- 
tus, and the more fully they be- 
come established in farming. 
However, age at time of leaving 
school seems to have little in- 
fluence as to whether a young 
man continues to farm. 


Migration is less in numbers and dis- 
tance for boys working in agriculture and 
greater for students who receive higher 
grades in school. 


A. 


Boys working in agriculture 
tend to migrate less than boys 
who enter non-agricultural oc- 
cupations; boys in farming mi- 
grate the least of any group. The 
migration distance is not far 
from the home community in 
most cases, but those in farming 
migrate fewer miles than those 
in non-farming occupations. 
Students who receive higher 
grades in school migrate from 
their home communities in 
greater proportions than those 
who receive lower grades. 


. Since former students of voca- 


tional agriculture tend to stay 
in the community in which they 
were raised, or in nearby com- 
munities, the present policy of 
formulating the instructional 
program largely in terms of local 
conditions can be supported. 


There is a varied type of agricultural 
ladder in becoming established in farm- 
ing as expressed in the statuses of former 
students of vocational agriculture. 


A. 


Soon after leaving or finishing 
high school former students of 
vocational agriculture, if they 
enter farming, tend to farm with 
their parents. As the boys are 
out of school longer, the propor- 
tion farming with their parents 
decreases, and after a few years a 
relatively small proportion of 
those farming with their parents 
is still receiving an allowance or 
has income from owned farm 
enterprises. As these groups de- 
crease in numbers, the group in 
partnership with their parents 
increases for a period of time, 
then decreases as the boys take 
over farms for themselves. 


. Of those former students in 


farming, the data indicate that 
from 10 to 20 percent are farm- 
ing at home with a definite 
or indefinite allowance; a com- 
parable percentage farm at 
home with income from one or 
more farm enterprises. 


. The proportion of former stu- 


dents farming as laborers for 
specific wages away from home 
exceeds considerably those 
working for wages on the home 
farm. Those working as partners 
in a farm business at home ex- 


ceed greatly in numbers those 
working as partners away from 
home. 

D. The percentage of former stu- 
dents employed as hired farm 
managers is very small, indicat- 
ing a lack of opportunity for em- 
ployment in that status. This is 
also true of the status of farm 
partner away from home. 

E. Former students who receive 
higher grades or stand higher 
in class rank in school, complete 
more years of high school, or 
study more years of vocational 
agriculture, tend to achieve a 
higher status in farming than 
those who do not meet these con- 

. ditions. The longer boys are out 
of school and the older they be- 
come the higher they rise in 
farming status. 

F. The agricultural ladder varies 
in different sections of the coun- 
try and with different types of 
farming in the same locality. 
The rate of advancement in be- 
coming established varies great- 
ly and is affected by many fac- 
tors, including the young man’s 
ability and training as well as 
the opportunities open to him. 


A Report on Labor 
Training Courses 


B. C. DAVIS, District Supervisor, Texas 


VocaTIonaL agriculture teachers 
have supervised farm and ranch labor 
training courses in 16 centers in the Hill 
Country during February. This particu- 
lar course was conducted in order to 
train people to shear goats and sheep. 
(There are three and one-half million 
goats and 11 million sheep in Texas to be 
sheared). These 16 classes have operated 
over a_ two-weeks period and have 
trained 318 individuals to shear. 

I have talked with some of the class 
members in different sections and believe 
that we have aided the labor problem by 
these training courses. Melton Jones, a 
member of the class in Blanco County, 
said he had never sheared a goat before 
the class started but has sheared 440 
during the training period and the weeks 
which followed. 


Training Functions 


A young man in Burnet County said 
he has sheared over 300 goats since the 
class closed and has repaired an old 
three-drop shearing machine which he 
plans to use in shearing for his neighbors 
during the coming season. He says he can 
““make good money”’ as well as get the 
mohair and wool for the government. 

A number of superintendents of 
schools over the territory have written to 
me about this work. Mr. Smyre of Fred- 
ricksburg, says: “I think this course as set 
up shows the best example of forward 
thinking that I have known in many 
years. I believe you have a sane and 
practical way of overcoming the difficulty 
caused by labor shortage.” 

Mr. M. A. Hatfield of Medina, Ban- 
dera County, says: “Our goat shearing 
course was very successful.” 

Mr. Curtis Bozarth of Lampasas, says: 


“T feel that this problem of labor shortage 
in shearing is important enough that our 
boys should be permitted to miss school 
at the peak of the shearing season in order 
to provide needed labor. I, personally, 
endorse this type of training 100 percent.” 

Mr. S. DeBord of Blanco, says: “I con- 
sider this one of the best things the Voca- 
tional Division could do for our section. 
. . . experienced shearers profited by this 
course in methods, care and use of ma- 
chinery, and in using newly trained men.” 

In the black land section of this area, 
we have in operation at this time nine 
tractor-driving courses. The vocational 
agriculture teachers are supervising these 
courses and assisting the farmer who is 
employed as teacher, in training all the 
people that it is possible to get in each 
community to drive tractors. Reports so 
far indicate that there is much interest in 
this work. It is possible that we will con- 
duct 25 tractor driving courses during 
the month. 


Future Farmers and 
Future Homemakers 
Co-operate 


(Continued from page 7) 


quite a number of brother and sister 
projects. Often the home improvement 
desired by the sister will make a splendid 
farm shop job for the brother to do at 
home. The boy can also co-operate with 
his sister in the production of fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats that she wants to can 
in her practice program, 

The co-operation has extended to in- 
clude many types of social activities. A 
joint committee plans the social activities, 
each agreeing to share in the cost, if any. 
Last year the following types of social 
acitivites were sponsored by the two 
teachers: 

1. A Christmas party. Toys were made 
or renovated and brought to the party to 
be given to underprivileged children. 

2. A beach party 

3. A wiener roast 

4. A barn dance 

Both the boys and girls have worked 
diligently in the collection of scrap iron 
and rubber. The effort was a co-opera- 
tive undertaking on the part of both the 
Future Farmers and the Future Home 
Makers. 

The various co-operative activities 
have furnished educational experiences 
to the students which have resulted in 
their learning many facts and skills. The 
experiences have also taught them the 
principles of citizenship and have been 
the means of demonstrating to the com- 
munity a few of the many services ren- 


dered by the school. 


Were You Complaining? 


Our forefathers did without sugar till 
the 13th century; coal fires till the 14th; 
buttered bread till the 15th; potatoes or 
tobacco till the 16th; coffee, tea, or soap 
till the 17th; pudding till the 18th; gas, 
matches, or electricity till the 19th; 
canned goods till the 20th; and we have 
only had automobiles for a few years. 

Now what was it you were complaining 
about?—Swift Arrow 
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